IMPRESARIO

and Danilova looked worldly, chic. Perhaps I should say that only
these two looked like ballerinas.

The very next year they all wore fur coats, bought with their
American earnings, and nice silk stockings and high-heeled shoes,
and they had their faces made up for the newspaper cameras they
had learned to expect at every stopping place in America.

But that first time they were little girls still, full of the un-
limited "ice creams" of the voyage; they had never heard of cheese-
cake photography or the Hollywood meaning of the word glamour.
I must say they learned quickly. Before many weeks had passed
they were puzzling soda-fountain clerks by asking, like David
Lichine, for "Coca-Cola-vidoutice."

For the newspaper men, and to satisfy my own undying home-
sickness for Russia, we had a tray of bread wrapped in a white
napkin and a little dish of salt, and on the pier I presented Colonel
de Basil with the bread and salt of a Russian welcome. He smiled
happily, and in the very next breath declared that he would like
to see the theatre.

We left the company manager, long-suffering David Libidins,
to shepherd the flock to various inexpensive hotels in the theatre
district, and taxied uptown to the St. James.

The Colonel looked around and then reached in his pocket and
took out a sheaf of papers.

"Pour le programme," he said. It was his complete biography.

Here was an impasse. How explain to him that the New York
Theatre Program accepts only such copy, beyond the program
itself, as it has space for, that only the briefest biographies of the
actual performers find their way into those exclusive pages, that
to get his life story printed in the program was an utter impossi-
bility, supposing it was even desirable to do so? I tried in Russian,
my press agent tried in French, we both tried in English. The
Colonel was a man of granite. My press agent took the sheaf of
papers and stuck it in his pocket, muttering.
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